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SOVIET YOUTH SPEAKS UP 


Sympathy for the problems of youth is becoming more apparent 
in publications for Soviet young people. While the bombastic refer- 
ences to Soviet leaders, so commonplace in general Soviet press, are 
pruned if not altogether weeded out in their pages, these publications 
thrive on lengthy discussions of ‘shortcomings.Cliches about the 
"glorious Revolution" are looked upon askance by the editors of the 
youth publications, but polemics and satire are becoming increasingly 
favorite modes of expression. 


The new direction in which the Soviet youth press is heading re- 
presents an attempt by the Communist rulers to find a common ground, 
a common language with the younger generation and thus possibly to 
bridge the chasm that has developed between the Soviet ruling class and 
its ideologically mutant offspring. Apparently the Soviet leaders have 
realized that the future of the Soviet system lies in the hands of the 
younger generation and that its mocd cannot be altered simply with a 
dose of Marxist-Leninist theory. They appear to realize that the pre- 
sent Party policies will have to undergo alterationstokeep the younger 
generation from abandoning the Soviet system altogether. 
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No. 33, 1960/61 


SOVIET YOUTH SPEAKS UP 


A spirit of discussion and of criticism has pervaded the Soviet 
newspapers and periodicals written for the youth. In an attempt to win 
over their readers, such publications as Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
Yunost (Youth) and Smena (New Generation) are now avoiding Party 
propaganda themes and displaying sympathy for the rising generation in 
its present dissatisfied, non-conformist mood. 


One example of this trend is the editing of the publications con- 
cerned. While Izvestia, in reporting the celebration in Moscow of the 
forty-third anniversary of the Revolution declared that "... the out- 
standing activity of the Soviet delegation, headed by.N. S. Khrushchev, 
at the United Nations General Assembly has been warmly approved... 
throughout the world'' (November 7, 1960), Komsomolskaya Pravda 
made no reference at all to Khrushchev's achievements and mentioned 
him only once in its report published the same day. And whereas 
Izvestia elsewhere tenderly called Khrushchev "Nikita Sergeyevich, " 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (November 7, 1960) preferred to describe him 
impersonally as ''N.S. Khrushchev."' Such examples abound. 


The youth press also shuns the usual cliches and banalities in 
describing Soviet life. Yunost (No. 9, 1960), for example, prints a 
sketch entitled ''About My Friends, '"' written by a 22-year-old journalist, 
in which there is a character named Valka, a young worker of 19, who 
is incessantly philosophizing on life. The Party organization in his 
factory suggests that he become a shock worker in a Communist labor 
brigade, but his only response is to say that everyone "who is up to 
the mark" is ''made to comply," and that if he does so, it cannot be 
called an act of heroism. That's why it grates on the ear, he continues, 
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when the radio and the press announce that the ''anniversary (of the 
Revolution) has been met with fresh heroic labor feats." 


Another sketch in Yunost (No. 7, 1960) contains daring satire 
mercilessly criticizing the propaganda which fills Soviet television 
programs. .The sketch relates how ''a young lady tries to make us believe 
that a composer, stirred by love for his country, wrote a sonata when> 
he was five years old, and a cantata when he was eight...'' This satirical 
piece charges that Soviet television propaganda makes life "too organized," 
and also, that "the people in the television studios have a well worked- 
out system of undermining the viewer's belief in what he is shown on the 
screen," 


In another biting satire, the young poet E. Kuchinsky ridicules 
propaganda about Soviet competition with the United States. "My village 
is not typical,'"' - he writes. "It has no television sets, no electric 
milking-machines -- it just has twelve little houses, which are not much 
to look at. And yet Melnikov, the accountant, said to me: ‘Just give us 
time, and our village will challenge America to compete with it'' (Yunost, 
No. 8, 1960). Another poet, Rozhdestvensky, who is already well-known 
despite his youth, ruthlessly exposes the Soviet "successes" achieved in 
this competition and the spiritual degeneration of the ''grandsons of the 
Revolution" in his poem "The Grovellers. '' Contrasting the space age 
with the poverty of the country that initiated it, he writes: 


...Covetous of a pair of pants worth a kopeck, 

an illustrious country creeps up to them on its 
belly. Speechless with delight, like moths round 

a flame, the conquerors of the cosmos grab at 
foreign labels. Dreaming feverishly of foreign 
currency, the grandsons humbly stand at the gates, 
awaiting the soldiers of the Revolution (Yunost, 

No. 10, 1960). 


The youth papers are much more forthright in their comments on 
the bad effect on youth of the rigid, bureaucratic organization of Soviet 
society, and of the omnipresent control which is maintained over the 
Soviet citizens. In his story 'The Thawed Earth," the 2l-year old 
writer Valeri Nikitin describes how a lad of eighteen who has volunteered 
to work on a building project is ''overcome with fear'' because he cannot 
make out ''why he has come into the world.'' He is strong and hardy, but 
while working ‘he is tortured by this doubt: "surely Communism means 
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something more than just digging ditches" (Yunost, No. 6, 1960). 


Other works which portray the mood of Soviet young people and 
their wretched living conditions on remote construction sites - include 
the short story, “Colleagues, " by V. Aksanov (Yunost Nos. 6-7, 1960), 
which declares that many young people in the Soviet Union are afflicted 
with Weltschmerz, "The Young Girls" (Yunost, No. 8, 1960) and 
"Continuation of a Legend, '' which caused something of a sensation, both 
written by A. Kuznetsov. 


Another characteristic of the Soviet youth press is the support it 
gives the young generation in its search for the ultimate truth, and in 
its groping for a new way of life. The critical attitude of the young -- 
and even of aduits -- toward official propaganda is recognized in the 
youth publications: 'Do not imagine that they are gullible, " writes 
Yunost (No. 7, 1960). ‘They are filled with a spirit of criticism -- 
they are even skeptics -- and an irrepressible, childlike you-won't-fool- 
us expression is written large on their faces." 


Problems particular to young people -- for instance, how to guide 
their aspirations into suitable channels -- are coming up for discussions 
with increased frequency. , Komsomolskaya Pravda, for instance, announced 
in its ‘Youth Forum" series (November 11, 1960) a debate on “How should 
I live to ensure that my actions are remembered after me?'' Yunost 
No. 17, 1960) published a debate on "honor in labor, '' concerned with the 
drift from the Komsomol. To rouse in the young generation the desire to 
go in search of the new and a sense of audaciousness was the purpose of 
the sketch ''The One Who Stays Behind" (Yunost, No. 9, 1960), of the 
article ''A Man Must Be Bold'' (Smena No. 13, 1960), and of the story 
"The Three Little Fountains" (Yunost, No. 9, 1960). Efforts are also 
being made to change the ingrained Soviet belief in the necessity of 
punishment for young offenders. The youth press recommends that the 
blame for juvenile delinquency be laid to parents and educators and to the 
"ruling circles," which, by their policies, have made themselves 
responsible for the present mood and behavior of Soviet youth. 


It is worth noting that in many of the articles on juvenile delinquency 
in Yunost, Smena and Komsomolskaya Pravda, special accusations are 
levelled at the high Party members and industrial managers who give 
their offspring automobiles and motorcycles, and guarantee them the 
sheltered life of the Soviet "golden youth, '' and, in so doing, make them 
unfit to take over from the present ruling class when the time comes. 
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In its coverage of the arts, the youth press is doing its best to find a 
common ground with its readers. Here, too, the usual official jargon is 
eschewed. By meeting trends among young artists half-way, though with- 
out abandoning the principle of "socialist realism, " the youth publications 
are trying to promote a middle-of-the road approach to art. This compro- 
mise seems to tell the Soviet artists : go ahead and experiment with 
impressionism, but steer away from abstract art. During 1960, both Smena 
and Yunost carried reproductions of pictures by young Soviet artists which 
were almost all impressionistic in style. 


An article in Yunost (No. 8, 1960), entitled 'Let Us Argue, " concen- 
trates on attacking stereotyped opinions and criticism in poetry and literature; 
there is also a two-stanza. poem, "The Girls Asked Me," by E. Kuchinsky, 
which, besides being written in the old folklore form, represents an almost 
conservative reversion to classicism: 


Tell us something of St. Petersburg, 

For as yet we have not seen it. 

Long ago the film producers we implored: 

Pray, don't come around with movies of all sorts 

About abandoned, pretty ladies, 

But bring us Isaac in a motion picture (St. Isaac's Cathedral, 
The Bronze Horseman, the hoary fortress, --Ed. ) 
And ali about the vast St. Petersburg. 

Yet wrongdoing is what their movies are about -- 

As if we didn't know its shape! 


It is significant that the poet, speaking in the name of the girls, reverts to 
"stable" values, and refers not to ''Leningrad" but to ''St. Petersburg, "' to 
"St. Isaacs, " not to the Smolny, and to the ''Bronze Horseman" (Peter the 
Great) instead of Lenin. 


The particular slant now being adopted by the Soviet youth publications 
has been shaped by the mental attitudes of their readers, whose mood in no 
way corresponds to the Party's wishes. The way of thought which the Party 
would want imprinted on the future inheritors of its power is at a dead end. 
Something in the nature of a chasm has opened between the two generations. 
Its depth is shown by the young when they laughingly call their parents 
their "ancestors" and openly reject their outdated views on life (Izvestia, 
November 11, 1960). It seems likely that among the Soviet leaders there are 
those who realize that the future fate of the Soviet system lies in the hands of 
the present young generation, and that its mood cannot be altered simply by 
doses of Marxist-Leninist thebry. These leaders realize the only hope of 
influencing the young lies in showing them an understanding of their aspira- 
tions. They may also realize that Party policies will have to be gradually ad- 


justed to bring them more in line with these aspirations. 
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